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Significant 


The Central Equipment 
For Modern Statesmanship 


FELIX FRANKFURTER 
in The Survey Graphic 

To realize that there is a new economic 
order and to realize it passionately, not 
platonically, is the central equipmeat tor 
modern statesmanship. Only thus shall 
we be able to understand the new prob- 
lems and devise ways, however tentative 
and halting, for dealing with new prob- 
lems. We cannot carry on upon the old 
maxims. “Improvement,” said John Stuart 
Mill, ‘consists in bringing our opinion into 
clearer agreement with facts; and we 
shall not be likely to do this while we look 
at facts only through glasses colored by 
those yery opinions.” The governing issue 
of our time is whether we are capable of 
so organizing production and distribution 
as to avert these terrible ups and downs 
in business, with their disastrous moral 
and economic consequences. 

Technological inyention, we all know, 
has caused an enormous saving of labor ; 
social invention must find ways for a 
sustained and wider diffusion of purchas- 
ing power whereby the great masses can 
maintain technological society. This im- 
plies more than an eventual restoration 
of the standards of living which have been 
lost. It demands an advance in standards 


—more health, better housing, higher 
levels of education, increasing esthetic 


development, fruitful uses of ampler lei- 
sure. Thus only, in the belief of a growing 
body of opinion, will we master the ma- 
chine and not be mastered by it. Thus 
only, what is equally important, will there 
be markets for the ever-increasing po- 
tentialities of field and factory. 

A good part of our past is dead. To hope 
for its revival is tragic illusion. New cir- 
cumstances condition the Nation’s wealth 
making; how they are met will determine 
the national welfare. The road to yester- 
day’s prosperity is largely barred. Re- 
covery, too much pursued by incantation, 
must deal with factors which in their com- 
bination certainly present a new situation. 
They constitute a decisively different en- 
vironment, both economic and psychologic, 
from the slough out of which past depres- 
sions have moved. 


If India Is 
True to Her Spirit 


MAHENDRANATIL SIRCAR 
Path 

India does not claim that spiritual life 
is her absolute possession, but that it is 
the dominant note of her civilization and 
the shaping force of her life. The soul 
of India must emerge with the wealth of 


in Aryan 


powers at her feet but with the radiance 
of Spirit in her Face. 
The world with all its forward move- 


ment and cultural progress is gasping for 
peace, and that peace it can find by ery- 
ing halt to the “abnormal craving for 
thrills” so often falsely passed for life. 
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Sentiments 


In India spirituality is not a vision of 
the cloister; its voice is heard in the 
silence of the soul surrounded by the noise 
of life. If India is true to her spirit, she 
cannot accept defeat in any sphere of ac- 
tivity and should organize her force to 
meet the diverse needs of existence. 

When spirituality is real, it finds its 
expression through the dynamism of life 
with calmness ever present; and the re- 
quirement of the moment is not the for- 
saking of spirituality but embracing its 
true inspiration, which will express itself 
through all kinds of creative formations 
and all phases of life and at the same 
time will find delight in serene detachment 
and dignified transcendency. 


When Will 
The Prophet Arise? 


ALVIN JOHNSON 
in “Religion Today” 

The fervor of the Russian communists 
for their system, a fervor often described 
as a religion, is a sufficient indication of 
the existence of a tropism that may permit 
a true religion to sweep through the state. 
Religiously the modern man, intellectual 
or non-intellectual, appears to be main- 
taining his position very precariously. He 
may be supporting himself upon the staves 
of the various orthodoxies, worm-eaten 
by the pullulating concepts of science. He 
may affirm boldly that scientific findings 
are sufficient for his spiritual needs. In 
either case his behavior confutes his pro- 
fessions. He is waiting, a willing victim, 
for a new era of prophecy, of adequate 
poetic vigor and spiritual penetration to 
redefine the wavering values of life. At 
what point of time the prophet will arise, 
lies, however, beyond the range of scien- 
tific forecast. 
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Both Sides and 
The Middle of the Road 


Rosvert H. THouLEss 
in “Straight and Crooked Thinking” 


We cannot escape the necessity for ac- 
tion, and our conviction that there is 
much to be said on all sides does not 
absolve us from the necessity for acting 
vigorously and effectively on the side on 
which we think the truest and wisest 
things can be said. If we are driving a 
motor vehicle across an open space and an 
obstacle appears in front of us, we can 
avoid it by going to the left or to the 
right. The arguments for both may be 
about equally balanced. We must, how- 
ever, do either one or the other whole- 
heartedly without allowing the excellent 
ease for the other side to affect our ac- 
tion at all. If we are content to say that 
there is much to be said in favor of both 
sides and drive straight on, we shall break 
our necks. 

The path of wisdom is to act in an ef- 
fective and whole-hearted manner on the 
side which seems to us, on the whole, to be 
the best. Realization of all that can be 
said on the other side should make us 
tolerant of those opposed to us and ready 
to revise our courses of action under the 
influence of new evidence, but it must 
not be allowed to interfere with the effee- 
tiveness of our action in the direction 
which we have calmly and clear-sightedly 
chosen. 


We Must Change the 
Systems of Privilege 


RALrH W. SockKMAN . 


in a sermon 


What we need is not a “new deal’ in 
America but a new game with new rules. 
It is not enough to have a mere redistribu- 
tion of officehoiders and privileges. Putting 
new men in old systems deserves the same 
divine criticism as the putting of new wine 
in old bottles. Our Christian program is 
the conversion of systems as well as souls. 

As one minister, I am becoming increas- 
ingly wearied by the folly and futility of 
turning out individual Christians from 
our church schools only to have their 
ideals crucified by soulless corporations. 
Ilow much longer can we go on teaching 
youth the virtues of thrift and industry 
when they can find no chance to work? 
Our young people will not continue to ae- 
cept the church’s teaching of personal 
puritanism unless we do something soon 
about the group practices of social pagan- 
ism. Far more religious doubts are being 
caused today by the sins of society than 
by the teachings of science. 

Our attitude toward the government 
today is very much like our attitude 
toward God. We are turning to it as an 
emergency savior. We get our business and 
ow’ banking into a mess, and then we ask 
the government to take charge, just as 
we call upon God after we have tangled 
up our lives. But now is the time for us 
to see that the government which has to 
save banks and railroads in time of panic 
should have more say about running those 
institutions in time of prosperity. 
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The Church School Celebrates Easter 


A plea for a Christian holiday, with a frank facing of the problem of the church school’s 
Easter worship and study and a suggestive program 


to those planning the worship and 
study of the liberal church school. 
In orthodox churches this is the 
festival of the resurrection; its glad 
motif, “He is risen!” ends in triumph the 
last scene of the drama of God’s sending 
his Son to earth in human form to suffer 
and die for the sins of men. So powerful 
are the ties of inheritance that in the 
schools of some of the free churches the 
day is treated as an exception to the lib- 
eral position ; these schools celebrate Easter 
with the reading of one of the four Gospel 
stories or with a pageant explicitly por- 
traying the miraculous tradition of the 
tomb empty in the early dawn. In others 
(and perhaps an increasing number) of 
the free churches the children are being 
brought up in the custom of.a nature fes- 
tival. In very few liberal schools is there 
any Lenten preparation for the holiday. 
However the worship is planned, the day 
in most liberal churches is celebrated as 
a separate occasion and not as a climax 
of the school’s uniting in thought and 
prayer together during preceding weeks. 
The question, “How ought I present 
Haster in my church school?” requires an 
answer covering the four main functions 
of the educational work of the church: i.e., 
knowledge, ethical inquiry, worship and 
action. Also the four general inclusive 
divisions of church life should be borne 
in mind: i.e., (1) Kindergarten and 
Primary, (2) Junior and Intermediate, 
(3) Young People, and (4) Adults. 


I. 


The Easter worship and class work of 
little children in a liberal church should 
be a’primal celebration of the returning 
life of spring. Let it be in the presence of 
tulips, the narcissus, and hyacinths, and 
forsythia cuttings started and. cherished 
by the children during the weeks of Lent. 
Let the class colofs be lavender and pink 
and yellow. And may no child who is re- 
joicing in springtime miss the sight of 
newly hatched chicks, or ducklings, or a 
wobbly calf, or kittens or puppies. There 
need be. no teaching or sermonizing about 
these gentle, furred and downy things so 
utterly dear to the little child. He re- 
sponds with all his soul to them and 
worships as he learns. No teacher who is 
a true friend of childhood is content with 
her children’s pasting and coloring pic- 
tures of flowers and animals when by 


Bee presents a very real problem 


WAITSTILL H. SHARP 


her foresight and energy these are to be 
seen and loved; she knows that elemental 
things do their own teaching. 

As a project in kindness, the DHaster 
flowers raised by the class might be given 
by vote of the children to sick or needy 
persons in the parish—the class being told 
as much as is proper about the benefici- 
aries, and the expressions of gratitude 
being relayed in full to them. This project 
might be undertaken in memory of Jesus 
of Nazareth of whose’ love for all souls the 
children might be briefly told. 


IL. 


The Baster worship of the liberal 
church and its school should celebrate the 
life and teachings of Jesus. These words 
of Robert Louis Stevenson about him 
might well be the church motto: ‘What 
he taught was not a code of rules, but a 
loving spirit; not truths, but a truth; not 
views, but a view.” 

The four Gospel stories of the resurrec- 
tion, Matthew 28 :1-10, Mark 16:1-8, Luke 
24 :1-53, and John 20:1-31, are as proof 
against liberal interpretation as the 
Nicene Creed. Tender and beautiful pas- 
sages abound in them, but their explicit 
burden is the literal physical resurrec- 
tion, even to the stigmata in John’s ac- 
count of Jesus’ meeting with Thomas. 
Easter is a test of the substance of the 
Universalist and Unitarian position. Do 
we liberals mean business in the essentials 
or do we not? Shall the children and young 
people of our churches hear the liberal 
interpretation of the miracles, the person 
of Jesus, and the resurrection set forth 
sincerely during all the church season, 
and then have to associate the crowded 
church of Easter morning with a tradition 
of wavering and equivocation and ex- 
egetical stunting? Long ago Bishop Butler 
wrote these wholesome words, “Things 
and actions are what they are, and the 
consequences of them will be what they 
will be; why then should we desire to be 
deceived?” 

Educated Unitarians should of course 
know the four Gospel stories of the resur- 
rection, as they should know the two 
Gospel stories of the Virgin birth, and as 
they should be familiar with the birth 
and revival lore in all Eastern religions. 
But our worship Should be a time for 
speaking the whole truth. Must we not, in 
love for all our neighbors but in full sin- 
cerity, set these Gospel stories aside as 


legends which we cannot use? Or, if pre- 
senting them as a heritage to our wor- 
shipers young or old, shall we not present 
them as the folklore which all the year 
we believe they are, prefacing their read- 
ing or retelling with the explanation that 
Jesus of Nazareth so interpreted God to 
men that these his followers in wonder 
and gratitude extended even to his body 
the human hope of eternai life? 

And if we be bold to recognize these 
Easter traditions as such, what shall we 
have left? We shall then have freed the 
essentials—the life and message of Jesus 
and God’s promise that, like him, we may 
live the life of the spirit while on earth 
and qualify for whatever awaits us be- 
hind the veil. We liberals have no partic- 
ularly Christian holiday. The Christmas 
festival affords us little time for the seri- 
ous study of the life of Jesus and his 
meaning to our time. A good Christmas 
is the utter antithesis of a quiet Lent. 
The thoughts of Christmas are on gifts 
and childhood; we buy much goods, and 
eat well, and travel or entertain; we 
spread red color abroad, and light all the 
lamps high and low, and _ precipitate 
jovial hilarity. If we think of our neigh- 
bor at Christmas, it is only, like good 
King Wenceslaus, to ameliorate his lot 
with an overflowing basket. The really 
serious consideration of ‘Peace on earth, 
good will toward men” or “Love your 
enemies” is almost as de trop at Christmas 
as is the terrible fourth verse of the hymn 
“We Three Kings of Orient Are.” And at 
Easter, not widely observing Good Friday 
and unable sincerely to accept the Gospel 
accounts of the resurrection, we liberals 
steer an uncertain course between the 
nature festivals of our Gothic ancestors 
and the one solitary mention of immortal- 
ity which the Sunday services see in all 
the year. So we have neglected to set aside 
a holy day in which with glad unity we 
may celebrate the life and message of 
Jesus and the relation of our liberal 
churches to the great tradition of Chris- 
tian idealism. The whole year of the free 
churehes of America would be purer for 
the establishment of Easter as the day upon 
which all should go out in his name to 
face the uttermost of Christianity. 

Now if ever there was a year in which 
the first and great commandment and the 
second (Mark 12:28-84) should be pro- 
nounced on Paster from all the Christian 
pulpits of the land, it is on April 16, 1933. 
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Only ulter devotion to these two principles 
will bring leaders and led through this 
surrounding crisis. Let Baster in the 
ehurech school be bravely devoted to the 
word of Jesus to this and all generations. 
And let our children know that we, their 
parents, are celebrating this word in the 
same spirit which we pray shall come over 
them to the saving of the world. Let us 
rejoice wtih our children that it is given 
to us not to rearrange but to rebuild the 
world, that the chance for a social revolu- 
tion has actually come in God’s providence 
to this generation to the end that all may 
have abundant life. And let us rejoice that 
we may try our work and measure its 
outcome with the truth of Christ! 


Il. 


If the Easter worship of the emanci- 
pated church should be devoted to “The 
Christian Bthic in 1933,” then the study 
and projects of each of its classes should 
be devoted to this topic for three or four 
previous weeks. Ea nihilo nihil fit. Any 
public festival, whether the return home 
of heroic seamen, or a church holiday, 
must be prepared for; minds must be dis- 
posed to the unity of rejoicing together. 
‘And the deeper and more serious the in- 
tent of the observance, the more careful 
must be its preparation. So minister and 
people and children will thus be prepar- 
ing themselves together for the climax 
of Easter Sunday. Of course Jesus did not 
legislate the minutie of personal habits, 
or the problems of the social order of 1933, 
but each problem in either field is the more 
soundly studied for the application of his 
principles. 

Since Juniors and Intermediates are en- 
gaged in forming personal habits of rela- 
tion to work, money, playmates, privileges, 
their classes during the three weeks be- 
fore Haster might most profitably be de- 
voted to the topic, “What Jesus Means to 
Me from Day to Day,” or it could be 
phrased for older Intermediates, “The 
Search for the Grail.” 

One Sunday could be devoted to home 
habits and problems, one to school habits, 
and one to play and off-duty relationships 
in general, the text or keynote for all the 
Lenten study being Mark 12:31, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The 
Edwin Abbey pictures, Lowell’s “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” and parts of the 
Arthurian legend are materials which ex- 
cite the imagination of this age. A project 
of neighborhood service—if only the pres- 
entation of flowers, food, or clothing to 
the sick and needy—should be undertaken 
in this sad year to express the spirit be- 
hind the worship and study. The local 
Family Welfare Society, children’s hos- 
pital (where there is a constant, tre- 
mendous want of toys and puzzles), town 
board of public welfare, or the nearest 
settlement house or Red Cross chapter can 
supply any church a list of desperately 
needed generosities. 

Seniors and adults, most of whom are 
well confirmed in their personal habits, 
but who at any time may grow greatly 
in their outlook on the problems of social 
justice, could profitably undertake the 
Haster topic, “Is Ours a Christian Social 
Order?” or, more specifically, “Would 
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Jesus Approve of Our Community?” This 
necessarily requires the definition of Jesus’ 
teachings, a comparatively rare act for 
many Christians. Subdivisions of the class 
topic like housing, wages, moving pictures, 
labor conditions, physical welfare of chil- 
dren could be chosen, depending upon the 
time available and the interests of the 
group. These Senior and adult researches 
and conferences would contribute directly 
to the synthesis of views and outlook 
which the minister might attempt in the 
worship and sermon on Easter Sunday 
morning. The sole purpose of the group 
during these Lenten weeks would be, 
courageously and with utter loyalty to the 
truth wherever found, to see the neighbor- 
hood of the church as Jesus would see it 
and to bring its division of privilege and 
wealth under the government of his law. 

A really devoted group of young people 
or adults need few or none of the many 
books on social service and social justice. 
They are too numerous to mention here, 
but the departments of social relations and 
religious education of the American Unita- 
rian Association will supply their names 
where needed. All that a group requires 
for a Lenten study of its neighborhood is 
the New Testament, open eyes, and a love 
of the truth. 


IV. 


Many older persons associate WBaster 
with immortality, and desire that its ob- 
servance celebrate this hope. If this is to 
be the Easter message of the pulpit, let us 
frankly recognize its limitations as a topic 
for the worship, study, and action of chil- 
dren, And let us clearly recognize that 
the Easter study and worship of the 
church will be divided; for nothing can 
be done with immortality in Primary and 
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Kindergarten groups and very little in 
either the worship or study of Juniors 
and Intermediates. Survival after death 
is a hope, an adult problem; no projects or 
activities for any age can be built upon it; 
it should be taken up with children only 
when the death of a relative forces it 
upon the child and then only when the 
child asks for an explanation. If the min- 
ister senses a demand from young people 
and adults for a Lenten contemplation of 
immortality, to be climaxed by the service 
of worship on Easter day and by his 
statement of faith in the Easter sermon, 
that is his opportunity for a vital contri- 
bution to the spiritual life of his people. 
And so the Easter program of the church 
would be clearly divided between a spring 
festival for the little children; the study 
and celebration of the life of Jesus for 
Juniors and Intermediates; and the study 
and celebration of the hope of immortality 
for young people and adults. However, 
young people being interested in ethics, 
might prefer the adventure of testing their 
neighborhood in the sight of the life and 
teachings of Jesus and should be given 
their choice, as they should in the selection 
of all subjects for their study. 

Modern educators conceive of the lib- 
eral church as an educational unit, a com- 
munity of persons learning, worshiping 
and serving their day and age together. 
There is great value in an organization’s 
being concentrated in occasional climaxes 
of concern and celebration. A nation, a 
family, a church is maintained by these 
moments of unity passionately enjoyed as 
they pass, lovingly remembered as tradi- 
tions, looked forward to as the holidays 
draw near. This value for the whole 
church is present in its uniting at Haster 
time to study and celebrate and practice 
the life of Jesus. 


Man 


CHARLES GUSTAVUS GIRELIUS 


I have followed a dream, onward and upward, 

Rising from brute creation, achieving thought, 
Impelled by the urge of a restless life. 

I have subdued nature and peopled the earth. 
Building cities, creating empires, 

Enriching life with the treasures of art, 

Lighting the mind with the lamp of learning, 
Searching the earth for its hidden laws, 

And gazing into far vistas of the Milky Way. 

I have invented teols and mighty machines 
Wherewith I direct the power of steam and lightning. 
Wealth I create, and I abolish poverty, 

And goods I produce ample for all needs. 

I travel all seas and lands on the wings of the wind, 

I vyaunt myself in my pride as the maker of destiny, 
Ranking myself with the gods, stepping forth amid the stars, 
Claiming the stature of superman! ‘ 


But something eludes me, 


For I have lost sight of my dream! 

I have power to do and yet am not able to do. 

Wealth I create, but lean poverty stalks at my heels; 

And abundance, but idle throngs wait and starve. 

I have made the world one in thought and common interest, 
But nations dwell in fear of each other. 

Perplexed and wondering, I confess that I have failed,— 
Failed with the power of the Universe in my hand, 

And with the Spirit of the Infinite in my soul! 

Let me think till I find again my lost dream. 
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| The Liberal States His Case 


An analysis of the requisite qualities of the liberal—open-mindedness ; 
teachable objectivity ; the scientific attitude; and an 


idealistic point of view 


DWIGHT BRADLEY 


HAVE been hearing and reading so 

much criticism lately of liberals and 

liberalism, that I ought to be develop- 
ing an inferiority complex. For I am a 
liberal and I can’t help believing in lib- 
eralism. Perhaps I have a ‘mind-set?’ or 
a “fixation,” or am the unconscious tool 
of a “conditioned reflex.” But anyway, I 
am a liberal; and my untutored mind per- 
sists in telling me that liberalism is not 
so monstrous an evil as some ardent critics 
suppose it to be. Even Harry Ward and 
Reinhold Niebuhr are unable to shake me 
loose from what to them must seem a 
pathetic, if not morally incorrigible, al- 
legiance to the mood and method of lib- 
eral evolutionary idealism ! 

Being a liberal, I rather enjoy reading 
or hearing the attacks that are being made 
so vigorously upon the liberal position. 
Thus far at least I have had no inclina- 
tion to rise up in wrath to denounce and 
defend. I listen to Harry Ward with a 
sort of relish, because he is so implacably 
brilliant and so logically cogent. Niebuhr’s 
book on “Moral Man in an Immoral Society” 
fires me with admiration for so keen a 
mInind that can express itself with so stimu- 
lating a pungency. And yet, I hear Ward 
and read Niebuhr—and am still a liberal! 
What is the matter with me, I wonder. 
Am I a hopeless un-realist? Is my mind 
too stolid to be stung awake by the pierc- 
ing dialectic of inverted Hegelianism? I 
don’t know, nor does it greatly matter. 
But, lo! the poor liberal! Must he stand 
up and receive his sentence without benefit 
either of counsel or of clergy? 


P<) 


No, he deserves his chance for rebuttal. 
He is entitled to his day in court. And, 
because it may possibly be that his case is 
not so hopeless as the prosecution hopes, 
and as many of his whilom friends begin 
to fear, I crave permission to state his 
case as well as my ability allows. 

Now to begin with, a liberal is one who 
has a certain specific attitude toward life 
as a whole. It is an attitude of open- 
minded, teachable objectivity. He does not 
easily accept the finality of any theory, 
nor readily give himself to any movement 
that involves violent disagreement with 
an adversary. For this reason, he incurs 
‘inevitably the displeasure of all passionate 
protagonists and of all last-ditch defend- 
ers. They regard him as being lukewarm, 
a straddler, a slacker, a temporizer, and 
even a coward. The left-wing radicals de- 
nounce him as an ally of the status quo. 
‘The right-wing conservatives fear him as 
an abettor of revolution. When conflict 


~ reaches a climax, the liberal finds himself 


the object of contempt on one side and of 
suspicion on the other. Unless he be made 
of very stern stuff indeed, he is likely at 


last to surrender his liberalism and join 
himself to one party or the other. But if 
he be sufficiently resolute he will resist 
the impulse to line up with either side, 
and will be content to wait for the storm 
to pass and a more reasonable state of 
mind to prevail. Then, he is in a position 
to save from the wreckage of war some 
few principles and values with which to 
help rebuild the structure which violence 
has ruined. 


ws 


No matter what the cause of any furious 
struggle, its outcome is certain to be 
demoralizing. The liberal is the only one 
who, in such a case, is able to lead in res- 
toration after the tumult and the shouting 
dies. It is well to remember this. The pres- 
ent plight of mankind is not due to the 
influence of nineteenth-century liberalism. 
On the contrary, it is due to the fact that 
doctrinaire nationalists, militarists, capi- 
talists, communists and fascists have been 
biting at each other with bared teeth, and 
are even yet unwilling to listen to the 
counsel of men whose views are founded 
on inductive principles of reasoning and 
are tempered by constructive good will. 
The attempt to put blame on liberalism 
for the tragically hopeless defeatism and 
the bitter disillusionment that prevail 
today is like attributing a plague of small- 
pox to the physicians who do all they 
can to check it. In certain communities 
sometimes called “backward” this is ac- 
tually done. The very men who work night 
and day to stop an epidemic are accused 
by the ignorant population of being re- 
sponsible for its spread! This is no more 
absurd or unjust than it is to saddle the 
pre-war liberals with responsibility for the 
chaos of this time. Predacious capitalists 
looking for plunder and acrimonious com- 
munists plotting a proletarian vengeance, 
are actually and literally the villains in 
this modern drama, with super-patriots 
and militarists serving to them as agents 
and conspirators. The powerful Red Army 
of Communist Russia represents militar- 
ism quite as adequately as do the military 
establishments of nations which are still 
under the control of capitalism. The doc- 
trine of the “class war” is as vindictive 
as is the doctrine of jingo nationalism. 
For. neither doctrine can the liberal have 
anything except a feeling of repugnance. 
He is against all such crusades. He is 
against all crusades as such. He has per- 
spective enough to see that the psychology 
of a crusader is in reality the psychosis 
of a neurotic. He knows that die-hard 
conservatism, revolutionary communism 
and fascistic Ceesarism are all the symp- 
toms of emotional derangement, individual 
and social. Naturally he would like to see 
a cure. The cure he recommends is the 
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cultivation of an attitude of open-minded, 
teachable objectivity. No wonder his pro- 
spective patients resent him. Such is the 
normal reaction of psychopathological 
cases to the analyst who tries to do them 
some good. 

Next, the liberal is one who approaches 
all matters with scientific tentativeness. 
This, of course, is a great scandal to all 
zealots who begin their attack always in 
a spirit of determined finality. The lib- 
eral envisages life as process, facts as 
relative, and conclusions as subject to re- 
vision. The process of evolution he regards 
as being normal; while creative revolu- 
tion to him is the sudden acceleration of 
evolution as the result either of arbitrary 
long-time interference with normal process 
finally overcome, or of exceptionally 
powerful external stimulation of evolu- 
tionary process. He is not against revolu- 
tion as such. But he is decidedly against 
revolution that is precipitated for pur- 
poses of social revenge. He is opposed to 
this latter kind of revolution because it 
is the action of psychopathic forces and 
runs against the grain of creative growth. 
Such revolutions as have come about 
through intelligent and rational discovery, 
in the fields of science, economics and 
polities, are joyously greeted by liberals. 
They fit into the scheme of things seen 
from the standpoint of rational good will. 
On the other hand, such revolutions as 
have begun in wrath and violence, the lib- 
eral not only deprecates but abhors. The 
reason is plain. Such revolutions always 
eventuate in reaction. A protracted period 
of strife follows in their wake. To hold 
what gains they make, the revolutionists 
must resort to punitive repression. The 
time comes when a revolution against 
revolution brings the overthrow of the 
revolutionary dictatorship. Then, all the 
work must be started over again; and it 
is the liberal who has to start it! 
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Finally, the liberal is one whose end 
view is idealistic. That is, he steers by a 
star in the sky and keeps his eyes on the 
star. He knows well enough that in his 
ship he can never reach the star. But what 
of that? He is not trying to reach the Star. 
He is trying to steer his ship. 

Does this mean that the liberal is not 
a realist? Searcely. It means, rather, that 
his realism takes in the value of stars as 
points by which to steer a ship at night 
through difficult and sometimes dangerous 
waters. He does not depend upon a star 
alone. He has his navigator’s chart and 
he uses it intelligently. But the star serves 
as a far-off guide; and besides, he loves 
the stars. They look good to him. They lift 
his spirit and satisfy a craving in his 
soul. They pacify his heart even while they 
furnish a point to steer by. They are use- 
ful in navigation, but, far more than that, 
they are beautiful and inspiring. 

Need, therefore, the liberal apologize 
for being an idealist? Need he cringe be- 
fore the charge of his doctrinaire realist 
critic that he sometimes looks upwards 
for strength and guidance and illumina- 
tion? I hardly think so. On the contrary, 
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Our Inescapable Leisure 


KE FEEL LIKE AND ARE LIKE children 

\X/ as we ponder great changes that are pend- 

ing: for those changes we are unprepared 
in mind or heart. If we wish to do something about 
it, first we should take to heart Mr. Dooley’s clas- 
sic description of reformers, they are “short 
winded.” If our good wishes are not to die aborn- 
ing, they must be supported by a passion for 
patience. The worthiest enterprises demand the 
greatest patience. The significance of this is to be 
discovered in what may become one of the most 
fascinating and valuable enterprises in which 
many of us may engage. 

To be sure people in actual remunerative em- 
ployment often find their work doubled and in- 
come greatly reduced. The people deprived of a 
job, or on short time, or sharing a job find them- 
selves with leisure, maddening in duration, leisure 
which they are unqualified to put to any good use. 
The benefit to City, State and Nation would be 
incalculable if that leisure could be used in ac- 
quiring an intimate, accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge of some one phase of public affairs. If 
a congenial group would so apply itself to city 
public works, education or finance, or to state pub- 
lic relief and institutions, or to the federal tariff 
or international relations, in a year, or at most 
two, they could know as much or more than the 
officials hired to administer such matters. Such 
interest and knowledge widespread would be 
ample check on iniquitous or incompetent action 
by our paid servants and representatives. 

Our enforced leisure turned to a thorough ex- 
amination of some phase of public affairs, sup- 
ported by a passion for patience in overcoming 
our own incompetencies, would not only improve 
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incalculably the personnel of public servants, it 
would presently ally us with a group of like-minded 
and true-hearted from which the true, great leader 
must emerge, and when he does appear, we shall 
know him to be what he is. 

WALTER F’. GREENMAN. 


Trend of Events 


O GREAT IS the momentum in these swift 
S moving days that we have come to accept a 

language that implies a mechanical determin- 
ism beyond human control. Even the most “spirit- 
ually-minded” cast their weather eye in the di- 
rection of “worldly” and political events. We are 
deeply concerned with the possibilities of “The 
New Deal” and the effect it may have on the trend 
of events. The intimate relation between behavior 
in the world of affairs, and ethical and spiritual 
values becomes more apparent as each day’s reel 
is run off for our inspection. From the point of 
view of religion and human values the most tragic 
aspect of the crumbling process is the spectacle 
of the Garderene Swine rushing over the cliffs 
into the hungry seas that swallow “Lost Leaders.” 
The legion is large and recruited, apparently, 
from all walks of life. Men of affairs, professional 
men, bankers, politicians, and workers of every 
sort seem to have become infected. One by one they 
break from the ranks, rush wildly as if seeking 
some refuge, and over the cliff they go. “What 
Demon has entered into them?” we ask. Is it just 
the old-fashioned Devil of greed? Or is it some 
modern brew that inhibits the sense of responsi- 
bility to social trust and destroys integrity. 

Not without apprehension but with great hope 
we look forward to the effect which a change in 
political leaders will produce. Wisdom, integrity, 
and courage in large lots are demanded of those 
who come in with a changing administration. 
While they are battling for life in the front-line 
trenches of political warfare against social disin- 
tegration, we who are carrying on in the ordi- 
nary walks of life have our obligations. 

One suggestion is offered as of particular impor- 
tance at the moment. It belongs particularly to the 
realm of religion and ethics. 

We must not miss the point of the spectacle of 
the Garderene Swine. This tragic end of lost leaders 
is sufficiently pathetic in itself. Already the im- 
pulse is strong to make a “scape-goat” of them; 
load them with our own burden of “sins” ; give them 
a post-mortem punishment; then return to our own 
little hog-troughs, thanking God that we are not as 
these other swine. We shall miss the whole point of 
the events unless we understand that these pathetic 
figures slipping over the cliffs are by-products of 
an evil that is deep-rooted, far-reaching, and malig- 
nant, Society cannot exist on an ethical theory that 
not only permits but encourages the individual to 
get all that society has to offer, and to refuse to 
carry a fair share of responsibility. Abigail Adams 
said to John Adams when he started on his arduous 
journeys, “Take as good care of yourself, as your 
public duties permit.” Public duties are more im- 
portant than private gain. 

Haru C, Davis. 
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\ Group Medical Care 


HE MEDICAL PROFESSION has been tre- 

mendously stirred of late by the report of the 

Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. This 
report, in a general way, shows that the very rich 
and the very poor are receiving adequate care. The 
one because they can afford to buy it, the other 
because it is given them free in the clinics. But the 
great middle class seems to be less well provided 
for. The economic status of the most frugal may be 
entirely shattered by prolonged illness. 

Although the data from this report is exhaustive 
and from a diagnostic standpoint shows the evil 
clearly, the remedies suggested are less satisfying. 
Already two groups have formed within the medi- 
cal profession. The one which would appear to be 
the majority group analyzes the trend in medical 
practice and indicates a preference for group medi- 
cine. That is, a number of doctors, combining to- 
gether, could give medical service to a group of 
individuals at a nominal cost, at the same time re- 
ceiving adequate compensation themselves. 

This, in fact, has worked out successfully in 
many parts of the country, though Massachusetts 
has been slow to adopt such a procedure. The rank 
and file of the medical profession, especially in this 
part of the country, are extremely individualistic 
and the spectre of state medicine is continually 
held before their eyes. The mere mention of state 
medicine is greeted with groans and _ hostile 
gestures. 


Medicine has contributed to human happiness _ 


through two general procedures. First, sanitation 
and second, salvage. The application of sanitary 
rules for the prevention of disease can best be 
handled by the state. This is generally conceded. 
The point at which the state should stop has not 
been located by popular acclaim. 

The function of salvaging the wreckage, that is 
curing persons already stricken, is largely in the 
hands of the individual doctor. His praises have 
been sung far and wide and his life has been held 
up as an ideal of self-sacrifice. As such, he has 
been subjected to a rigid code of discipline by 
which he must treat rich and poor alike, charging 
his well-to-do patients a little more and poor pa- 
tients a little less or nothing. Administered in an 
altruistic way this benevolent system does no harm 
and much good. Obviously, it is susceptible to 
abuse and is entirely dependent for its success 
upon the character of the individual doctor. 

Group medicine as advocated by the Committee 
of Costs on Medical Care seems to be a compromise, 
or half-way step. Now that the situation has been 
thoroughly analyzed, the trends charted out and 
possible future steps indicated, we shall watch with 
a great deal of interest developments during the 
next few years. And it is to be hoped, whatever 
else may come to pass, that the ideal of the family 
physician will always be a dominant one in medical 
practice. 


a 


A. WARREN STEARNS. 
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Franklin Roosevelt, President 


K ARE IN THE MIDST of America’s 

gravest period «since the Civil War. If 

Roosevelt fails to solve many of the vexing 
national and world problems of our time we face 
dissolution and disaster. If he succeeds, we are at 
the dawn of the greatest age in history. 

Roosevelt has many qualities which make for 
success. He possesses the capacity for getting along 
with people, for winning loyalty. He has political 
experience, sagacity, and intelligence. No one ques- 
tions his honesty. But he must display certain 
deeper spiritual qualities if his administration is 
to be crowned four years hence with success, 
Whether he is capable of developing these qualities 
remains to be seen. 

In part, his success or failure will depend on his 
ability to fuse intellectual humility with strong 
conviction. He must be open-minded, gain the facts 
necessary and then act with decisiveness. The 
evasiveness of many of his campaign speeches was 
disquieting; however, his many striking decisions 
since the election bring us reassurance. But the 
flattery to which presidents are often exposed 
tempts men to intellectual conceit. We pray Roose- 
velt will be delivered from such calamity. 

Only a President with a strong sense of social- 
mindedness can succeed in this crisis. Roosevelt’s 
insistence that the water power in New York State 
be used for the benefit of the whole people rather 
than the few, his attitude toward unemployment 
and other social legislation, and his appointment 
of Miss Frances Perkins as Secretary of Labor give 
us confidence that he expects to be President of the 
whole people rather than of a group or class. 

Before the election many of us feared that 
Roosevelt might be lacking in a sense of world in- 
terrelatedness. Little in his campaign speeches 
pointed to any real interest in foreign affairs. His 
former connection with the Navy and his insistence 
on that uncertain quantity known as “adequate 
defense” were disquieting. But his attitude toward 
world affairs since the election and especially dur- 
ing the last few days has allayed our fears. Here is 
the first President since Woodrow Wilson who 
realizes that the days of American provincialism 
are past; that there must be a “new deal” inter- 
nationally as well as nationally if we are to save 
ourselves from destruction. 

Roosevelt’s success—and the security and hap- 
piness of each one of us. is involved in it—will not 
depend alone on him. The attitude of the American 
publie will have much to do with it. We must all 
be good sportsmen. We must park our prejudices 
and give our whole-hearted support to our new 
leader. We must be exceedingly patient, for Roose- 
velt will undoubtedly make mistakes. And let us 
not forget that at least twice in American history 
a grave crisis created a great man to deal with it. 
Whether such a “miracle” is to occur again during 
the next four years depends not only upon Roose: 
velt but upon the ability of the American people 
to develop and sustain a high social and inter- 
national idealism. DiLwortH LUPTON, 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Unitarianism in the West Indies 


Work, commenced twenty years ago, has resulted in a Unitarian 
society and Unitarian schools in the Dominican Republic 


From the Dominican Republic, West 
Indies, comes this account of the 
pioneer Unitarian work instituted 
and still carried on there by David 
S. Hennessy. 


can Unitarian Association and Miss 

Ellen GC. Morse of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., sent David S. Hennessy, who was 
then at St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands, 
a quantity of Unitarian and other lib- 
eral literature, including some used books. 
Mr. Hennessy distributed this literature 
among a few interested men and women, 
who gave it serious study. Such was the 
beginning of a work which has resulted 
in the establishment of the First Unita- 
rian Society of San Pedro de Macoris in 
the Dominican Republic, West Indies, and 
the Unitarian Elementary and High 
School. 

Among the few interested persons who 
labored faithfully with Mr. Hennessy 
was the late Charles A. Emanuel, a botan- 
ist. Mr. Hmanuel’s work added more than 
fourscore persons to the group. On his 
death, the late Samuel Industrious, a 
journalist, became Mr. Hennessy’s lead- 
ing coworker. A reading circle was 
formed to keep these liberals in closer 
touch with Unitarian thought, and to 
study present-day world problems through 


A BOUT twenty years ago, the Ameri- 


the writings of the world’s leading 
thinkers. 
Mr. Hennessy appealed through the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League and The Uni- 
tarian News Letter for periodical litera- 
ture, asking Unitarians of America to 
send his group their copies of liberal 
journals, both religious and secular, after 
they had done reading them. Many re- 
sponses came. Mr. Hennessy makes ac- 
knowledgment to the following donors, hop- 
ing that many more will join them: The 
Laymen’s League, the American Unita- 
rian Association, Mrs. Arthur Seaverns, 
Jamaica Plain; Mrs. H. S. Garrett, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Mrs. L. R. Sanderson, 
Scranton, Pa.; Mrs. C. H. Putnam, St. 
Paul, Minn.; All Souls’ Church Post Of- 
fice Mission, Washington, D.C.; Miss Mary 
Blizabeth Sanger, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Margaret Gillespie, Beaufort, §8.C., who 
sent $6.00 to buy magazines; Mrs. lL. 
Davis and Mrs. Charles W. Riddle, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., and others who 
may have responded since this writing. 
Also, various Post Office Missions, the 
League, and Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Riddle 
have from time to time furnished the 
San Pedro de Macoris Unitarians with ma- 
terial for carrying on their work. 

Mr. Industrious was succeeded by 
George Rowland, who is an enterprising 
and forceful worker for the cause of relli- 
gious liberalism. He gave an orthodox 
minister some Unitarian literature, and 
this minister has been preaching liberal 
sermons, Which, says the communication 
from San Pedro, “inay cause him the loss 
of his position.” 
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Mr. Hennessy, after twenty-one years as 
an employee of the branch of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York City in 
San Pedro de Macoris, retired, and was 
given a grant of money for long and satis- 
factory service. He used the greater part 
of this money to buy a wooden house to 
accommodate the First Unitarian Society 
and a recently opened Unitarian Ele- 
mentary and High School. But there is 
needed, writes Mr. Hennessy, about $175 
additional to improve and storm-proof the 
building and to provide seats and equip- 
ment for the school, such as up-to-date 
school wall maps, mounted on rollers, of 
the eastern and western hemispheres, the 
United States, the West Indies, and Old 
and New Testament Palestine. Mr. Hen- 
nessy asks American Unitarians who are 
desirous of giving this help to make con- 
tributions payable to David S. Hennessy, 
president-treasurer of the First Unitarian 
Society, care of the National City Bank 
of New York, San Pedro de Macoris, 
Dominican Republic, West Indies. Mean- 
while the group, composed of persons of 
limited means, has been endeavoring to 
raise enough funds among them to paint 
the building. 

“There are about 15,000 English-speak- 
ing aliens in this province,” writes Mr. 
Hennessy, “and our Unitarian group is 
the only one of its kind, although there 
are thousands of Latin-born natives and 
English-speaking and other aliens who 
think and believe as we do. If possible, we 
would like to receive Unitarian literature 
in the Spanish language, although hun- 
dreds of the natives speak and read 
English.” 


Miners’ Exhibit Described 


In The Boston Globe of February 26 
appeared an interesting description by 
Lewis Hammond of the handicraft exhibit 
conducted by the Friends, with the assist- 
ance of other groups, picturing the work 
being done by the unemployed miners of 
the communities of West Virginia. This 
exhibit is being shown at the American 
Unitarian Association Building, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., until March 15, The 
description in The Globe, with good head- 
lines and pictures, carried the appeal to 
many who otherwise would not have 
known about it. 


HINGHAM, Mass.—During Lent, Rey. 
J. Harry Hooper, minister of the First 
Parish, is preaching a series of sermons 
on “Jesus’ Message For Our Times.’’ The 
subjects for each week are as follows: 
March 5, “Whole-Hearted Living’; Marcb 
12, ‘“The Unselfish Life’; March 19, “The 
Worth of Human Personality”; March 26, 
“The Understanding Heart’; April 2 
“The Religion of the Golden Rule”; April 
9, “Faith in Life.” 


Schoolboys and Churches 


One of them explains how he feels about 
the service 


EDWARD B. COTTON 


I am anything but a theological auto- 
crat; I have never felt any particular 
concern about things religious; but I feel 
that I can produce a fairly accurate and 
unprejudiced account of this subjeet, both 
because of my own career as a high school 
student and that of several associates 
whose impressions I have gathered. 

As a small boy, I usually illuminated the 
church with my presence because of the 
well-meaning influence of my parents. I 
took not the slightest interest in the sery- 
ice, but, on the contrary, usually managed 
to smuggle a book into the church under 
my coat, which book I would peruse dili- 
gently throughout the sermon. My parents 
undoubtedly realized that their worthy 
(or perhaps unworthy) son was hardly 
deriving vast benefits from the church, 
but it looked well, and perhaps later I 
would acquire a taste for it—like olives, 
as it were. Then came a second period in 
my attendance of church. I still went by 
request, but occasionally I would become: 
interested in something. Perhaps it would 
be the organ, the choir, or an “added at- 
traction.” I became like the people of 
Westover in Harold Bell Wright’s “God 
and the Groceryman” who attended church 
because of a trumpet solo, a new choir, 
or an unusually sensational sermon. Then 
came, within the last year, the third 
period, and with it came the first faint 
glimmers of a better understanding of 
God and churches. I began to go to church 
because I liked to. There seemed to be an 
atmosphere of peace and restfulness con- 
tained within it which gave me a quiet, 
uplifted feeling when I came out. I ae- 
tually began to listen to the sermon, and 
occasionally to compare the minister's 
views with mine. Sometimes a particularly 
bright spot in the sermon appealed to me 
and seemed to exert some strange, inspira- 
tional effect on my spirit. 

I believe that nearly every normal per- 
son adheres more or less to the three 
stages outlined above. I know that the 
percentage of prep-school students attend- 
ing church in this town increases rapidly 
as the grades go higher—and none of them 
is compelled to attend church. Sometimes 
it is only vanity or curiosity which 
prompts a student to go to church. Per- 
haps he likes to be seen there, and be 
thought of as a fine, noble type of youth- 
ful manhood. Perhaps he goes because 
there seems nothing else to do on Sunday 
morning. I feel that in some cases these 
reasons contain more truth than preachers 
would wish to admit. 

But I shall take the optimistic view. 
I sincerely believe that young people today 
attend church because they really know 
that they derive some spiritual benetit 
from it, and not from selfish or disinter- 
ested motives. y 
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“Meetings Must Go On” 
Said a supporter of the Brotherhood Mission 
in Rocky Mount, N.C. 


CHARLES R. JOY 


The week was a very inspiring experi- 
ence for me, the little church almost com- 
pletely filled every night, the minister’s 
eount being for the successive evenings: 
80, 60, 85, 82, 83, 82. The people listened 
attentively and were enthusiastic about 
the whole mission. The advertising in the 
papers and the window cards had been 
earefully prepared. The press gave us 
plenty of space for the write-ups. And 
the town was very curious about what 
we were doing. 

Only about one-third of the audiences 
were from the church: the rest were from 
the outside. They were a mixed group: 
lawyers, teachers, doctors, journalists ; 
school principals at one end, and at the 
other a police sergeant, and a woman who 
yawned audibly and occasionally took off 
her shoes when her feet became uncom- 
fortable. It is interesting to note that the 
police sergeant’s wife was the daughter 
of a former Baptist minister, who had 
been dismissed by his church because he 
began to preach Universalism. In a rash 
moment he had accepted an invitation to 
debate with a former Universalist clergy- 
man upon the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, but instead of winning the debate, 
he had been thoroughly convinced that the 
Universalist was right, and publicly con- 
fessed his conversion. 

The sergeant had not the slightest idea 
what I was talking about the first eve- 
ning, according to his own statement. He 
said I was too “deep,” and that they were 
simple folk in Rocky Mount. He quite 
convinced me that he was right, and I 
resolved to preach much more simply 
thereafter; yet the first question I was 
asked to answer the next evening was 
“Hxplain, if you please, Professor Bin- 
stein’s theory of relativity.” I felt highly 
complimented by the question, and told 
the audience so. I am sure that I ex- 
plained it quite perfectly, indeed I rather 
think I improved upon WHinstein at one 
point or two. 

One of the oldest and loyal supporters 
of the church, an elderly gentleman of 
eighty, came to the meetings every night. 
On the second night the doctor called up 
to say that he must not go. He said: “I 
am going just the same. Moreover, I am 
going every night this week. It doesn’t 
make any difference what happens to me. 
If I die in the meeting, hold me up until 
the service is over, but don’t interrupt the 
meeting. The meetings must go on.” He 
was there every time, though sometimes 
he had not the strength to stand up for 
the hymns. 

On Tuesday evening I had a new ex- 
perience in my ministry. Several people 
told me I had not preached long enough, 
though I had talked for forty minutes. 
They must, indeed, be starved for liberal 
religion down this way, if they can stand 
‘that much from me, and then want more. 

The audience was not all with me. The 
questions revealed the presence of dis- 
senters, but they made no trouble. I was a 
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little disturbed at the meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club, which I addressed one noon, 
for just before I began to speak they 
auctioned off five dozen eggs to the mem- 
bers present. When I began there were 
eggs within reach of everybody, but they 
did not use them on me; apparently 
I was not as bad as they expected 
I would be. There were present many 
teachers. Dr. Bishop reported that 
some agreed with me, and some did 
not, but the latter thought I was fair. 
Dr. Francis B. Bishop, superintend- 
ent of Universalist churches in North 
Carolina, reported also that all over the 
city they were talking about the meetings. 
Hyven the fruit man coming to the door 
remarked as he sold his grapefruit: “I 
hear you-all are havin’ meetin’s at your 
church. My wife’s comin’ tonight.” 

An amusing incident was reported to me 
regarding the Wednesday meeting. The 
society editor of the paper came to Dr. 
Bishop the next morning, and said: ‘‘Look 
here! I’ve been coming to your meetings 
every night. Last night I thought I would 
bring some sinners with me. So I rounded 
up eight of them, took them to my house, 
gave them a drink, and brought them to 
the meeting. And there was the preacher 
talking prohibition.” The first question 
that evening had to do with prohibition 
and the church. Dr. Bishop said: “You 
take them home tonight, give them another 
drink, and bring them back again.” 

Wednesday night some person concerned 
about the heresies reported in the papers 
as coming from the mission, distributed 
evangelical literature in all the cars out- 
side the church. It contained the threat 
of eternal punishment for those who would 
not accept the Lord Jesus Christ. One 
pamphlet began by quoting Theodore 
Parker’s tribute to Jesus, aS an indication 
of the fact that even a “skeptic” like 
Parker did not doubt the reality of the life 
and character of Christ. This bit of evan- 
gelical zeal evidently did not frighten our 
attendants. The audience was just as good 
the next night. 

One of the leading citizens of the com- 
munity said: “I have been hearing this 
week what I have believed for twenty 
years, and I never heard it preached be- 
fore.” 

A church member said: ‘The minister 
Says there’ will be no sawdust trail, but 
they will have to provide one for me. 
I’ve got so much religion, and I feel so 
excited and happy about it that I have 
been going around all day long shaking 
people’s hands.” 


A.U.A. Board Approves Arms Embargo 


The following resolution was passed at 
a regular meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1933. 

Resolved: That the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association 
hereby records its approval of House Joint 
Resolution 580, giving the President power 
to declare an embargo on shipments of 
arms and munitions of war to countries 
where such shipment “might promote or 
encourage the use of force in the course of 
a dispute or a conflict between nations.” 
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Light from India 
To the Wditor of The Unitarian News Letter :— 


In his illuminating article on “Early 
Unitarians of India” on The News Letter 
pages of The Christian Register, Decem- 
ber 15, 19382, A. L. Rohrer tries to show 
that there is greater affinity between 
Sikhism of India and Unitarianism of the 
West than between the latter and the 
Brahmo Samaj. What Mr. Rohrer says 
about Guru Nanak and his religion is 
true, except the statement that there is a 
similarity between Channing and Nanak. 
A closer study will show that Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy, the founder of the Brahmo 
Samaj, whose centenary India will cele- 
brate this year, is the real Channing of 
India. Guru Nanak inspired the founders 
of the Brahmo Samaj just as much as 
the saints in Christendom and in Islam. 

Harly Sikhism was Unitarian in spirit. 
Modern Sikhism is not. A true Sikh of 
today must believe in ten Gurus (a Guru 
is more than a teacher—he is a Pope); 
and he almost worships the Guru Granth, 
the Sikh’s Sacred Book, as acknowledged 
by Mr. Rohrer. Besides, it may surprise 
Mr. Rohrer to know that a modern Sikh 
uses caste signs after his name. 

Every sincere admirer of early Sikhism 
(the present writer is one) hopes that all 
these defects may vanish in the future. 
It is also sincerely hoped that Unitarians 
of the West or Brahmos of India would 
keep away from such grave defects. The 
Brahmo Samaj in India, now 105 years 
old, has so far successfully opposed crea- 
tion of Popes, fostering of class troubles, 
and belief in the infallibility of a Bible. 

Mr. Rohrer needs to be corrected in one 
important respect. The Brahmo Samaj is 
primarily a spiritual movement: the social 
and educational reforms have come out 
of its spiritual fountain. And also, the 
Samaj is Indian in tradition but Chris- 
tian in spirit. The Samaj has almost 
completely broken away from technical 
Hinduism in this respect. 


A. K. SIpDHANTA. 


LAHORE, INDIA, 


Dr. Lathrop will Preach 
the Anniversary Sermon 


The anniversary sermon to be preached 
in connection with the annual meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
affiliated organizations to be held in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sunday, May 21, to Saturday, 
May 27, will be given by Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y. Other events 
to be held under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association will be 
an address by Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
Chicago, Ill., in Tremont Temple, Tuesday, 
May 23, and the Ware lecture, to be given 
at the Arlington Street Church Wednes- 
day, May 24, by Professor Jesse A. Holmes, 
Swarthmore College. 
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And the Price? 


A CONSERVATIVE LOOKS TO BARTH AND 
BRUNNER. By Holmes Rolston. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, $1.50. 


One of the amazing phenomena of this 
post-war world is the reversion in many 
quarters to some sort of Absolutism. The 
Good, the True, the Beautiful—blessed 
trinity !--stand above all knowledge and 
outside human experience. 

The great apostle of Absolutism in re- 
ligion is Karl Barth. He cannot be 
ignored; his voice sounds across Europe; 
echoes are heard in America. 

The forces of liberalism ‘desire to lay 
stress on the value and validity of reli- 


gious experience and to develop their 
theology on the basis of the religious 


consciousness.” According to Barth, this 
is unsound. Theology loses her Absolute. 
“Barth believes in the existence of an- 
other world, the world of God in 
utter contradiction to the world of man.” 
In his own words, “God is in heaven, man 
on earth. .. . Philosophers regard human 
wisdom. The Bible regards Jesus Christ 
as the fons et origo.” “In the risen Christ 
a form of life touched this world which 
was quite different from anything that 
the world had ever seen. In the 
resurrection of Christ ... God begins the 
disclosure of a form of life that is ut- 
terly different from anything that men 
have seen before.” 

The basis of Barthianism is acceptance 
of the Bible as the Word of God and faith 
in the miracles and bodily resurrection of 
Jesus as actual events. It is hard to see 
how such a theologian can ignore the ob- 


vious discrepancies in the documents 
themselves or the obviously legendary 


character of the source material. 


Reason in religion has wrought con- 
fusion and unbelief. An unquestioning 


faith will save us. There is no progressive 
revelation. God revealed Himself once and 
for all in the Bible. God and man differ 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. 
This is Barthianism. We are told that it 
will save Protestantism. At how great a 
price? Ww. 8. 8. 


Methodist Modernism 
DIFFICULTIES 
Frank 
don Press. 


IN RELIGIOUS 
Glenn Lankard, New 
$2.00. 


THINKING. By 
York: The Abing- 


This book is written in an effort to set 
straight those readers who have fallen 
from their orthodox religious training into 
the abyss of confusion. The author makes 
a limited “survey” of such confusion by 


the familiar method of a questionnaire 
among 333 college men and women in 


eight colleges, mostly of Methodist founda- 
tion, and among 224 adult laymen of eight 
denominations. He then proceeds to dis- 
cuss some of the problems raised by the 
replies. 

His approach is that of Methodist mod- 
ernism, There is nothing new or startling 


in it all to Unitarian readers, nor anything 
that will give them any added insight into 
the problems of pain, prayer, immortality, 
or the meaning of life. On the other hand 
there is not much left of the conventional 
definitions which once were necessary to 
salvation in the author’s fellowship. A 
few points he begs in his effort at ex- 
planation, such as that of the divinity of 
Jesus, which he handles without much 
persuasion, saying nothing meanwhile of 
the old dogma of the deity of Jesus. 

The author’s style of writing is simple. 
His approach to the problems generally is 
not philosophical except when he must 
introduce some evidence from philosophy. 
The result is not very important. C.E. 8. 


The Brownings 


POMPILIA AND HeER Pont. By Harriet Gay- 
lord. Modern Classics Publishers. $2.00. 

Thank heavens that no modern debunk- 
ing biographer with a sour-apples hatred 
of “sentimentalism’ has gone snooping 
about the brief love life of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Moulton-Barrett, 
and that no pseudo-Freudian has tried to 
make their love together other than what 
it was: the greatest love story in the 
literary history of the nineteenth century ! 
Do not tell us we are mistaken! 

Miss Gaylord is not of the debunking 
school. On the contrary, so far as this 
book is concerned, she has gone to the 
other extreme. One will find no criticism 
of Browning’s poetry or life, but rather 
an almost ecstatic description of both. She 
has hit upon the interesting device of pre- 
senting the Brownings’s love affair 
through the two principal characters in 
“The Ring and the Book,’ Pompilia and 
Caponsacchi. She spends the first seventy- 
five pages of this brief book of one hun- 
dred and ninety-six pages recounting the 
narrative of Browning’s dramatie poem, 
which one might better get at first hand. 
Moreover, she does not quite bridge the 
gap between the story of “The Ring and 
the Book’ and the life of the Brownings, 
between her device and what she really 
wishes to present. Despite the fact that 
she goes into ecstasy whenever she men- 
tions the name of either of the Brownings, 
one nods over her account of the life of a 
vigorous poet and a great and true love 
story! N.D. F. 


Rome and Jerusalem 


JosSerpHuUS, By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
lated by Willa and Edwin Muir. New 
The Viking Press, $2.50. 


Trans- 
York: 


An absorbing story, depicting the ad- 
ventures of the famous—and some will 
say “infamous’—Jewish historian, soldier, 
patriot—and some will quickly add 
“traitor’—is told by Lion Feuchtwanger 
in “Josephus.” But the reader very quickly 
senses that he is not listening to a mere 
yarn of adventure, centering around an 
historic personality, but to a clash be- 
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tween two civilizations. It is Rome against 
Jerusalem, the conquering and plunder- 
ing battalions of Rome against the pious 
men and women of the Holy City. Two 
philosophies of life and destiny, two sets 
of human values, two approaches to 
human worth are telescoped in the story 
woven around Joseph ben Matthias who 
became Josephus. The story is told against 
a vast background. Men and women who 
shaped the destinies of their age move 
through the pages. Scenes of suffering, 
terror and chaos crowd the book. The 
novel is a colorful pageant. As for the 
translation, the present reviewer was 
quite surprised to find, upon completing 
the book, that it was a translation. 
B.D. C. 


Problems of Protestantism 


PROBLEMS OF PROTESTANTISM. By Lewis 
Gaston Leary. New York: Robert M. McBride 
and Company, $2.50. 


This book, written by an earnest, trne- 
hearted, broad and high-minded Presby- 
terian parish minister, is concerned ex- 
clusively with Protestant Evangelical 
churches. Part of it is a sad story of the 
seamy side of Protestant churches. Al 
though Unitarians are not mentioned, al 
the sins laid at the door of other churches 
in the first half of the book could justly 
be laid at our door also. 

It is difficult to believe that there would 
not be a great awakening and reinvigora- 
tion of all that is best in our churehes if 
all our ministers and laymen who take 
church responsibility seriously could care- 
fully read and reflect on its contents. It 
would make vivid and repugnant many 
existing conditions of which we are not 
fully aware. If any good minister is 
sorely wounded by obviously mean or 
unjust treatment, he would better not read 
the chapter on an unhonored ministry 
until his hurt is healed. The fact that 
such treatment is widespread is not whole- 
some balm. No minister can read it with- 
out feeling the necessity of making wor- 
ship coordinate in value with the best 
preaching. It is a cheery optimistic call 
to all Protestant churches to clean house 
and go forward. W.F.G. 


Ralph Connor 


THE ARM OF GOLD. By Ralph Connor. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.00. 

Like all Ralph Connor's books, “The Arm 
of Gold” is a fast-moving, romantic story 
of life in a small Canadian village, this 
time in the Scotch settlement of Ravanoke 
on Cape Breton Island. A _ party of 
Americans come there for fishing and 
remain long enough to make. great 
changes in the lives of the villagers, and 
in turn be changed by them. Mr. Connor 
is a preacher, with a workable philoso- 
phy, wide interests and a strong sense of 
the dramatic. He loves people and intro- 
duces examples of those whom Nature 
has had a chance to perfect. An interest- 
ing, worth-while story. H. M.P. 
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Letters to 


Surprise and Delight 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 


I want to express my great surprise 
and delight with the new Register now 
coming to us since the first of the year. 
I much regretted seeing our last editor 
going because he brought us a most stir- 
ring message, though I did not agree with 
him in many things. I feared we should 
lose our effectiveness. It is, therefore, 
with pleasure that I see the paper be- 
coming more and more of a real denomi- 
national paper as it should be, along 
with all other desirable features. No min- 
ister should be without The Register. 


Herman F. Lion. 
GLOUCESTER, MASs. 


Funds for Nursing 
To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 


The following letter from the American 
Friends Service Committee speaks for 
itself: < 


“A letter from Alice Davis, who is in 
charge of our relief work around Morgan- 
town, W.Va., asks a question that we feel 
must be answered affirmatively. In order 
to do so we should like to have your co- 
operation. She asks, ‘Can a strong appeal 
be made for funds for nursing?’ 

“Alice Davis has been working over a 
year to secure nurses and cooperation of 
local doctors in alleviating suffering among 
the mothers and children. She at last 
sees her objective reached. She has now 
been given four nurses, and a fifth has 
volunteered to follow up pre-school chil- 
dren and expectant mothers. She writes: 
‘Already our nurses have found mothers 
whose children will be born within a few 
days who have absolutely nothing to care 
for themselves or the children. One woman 
had not even a single rag for bandaging, 
no nightgown, no sheets, no blankets. It 
is worse than Russia.’ (Alice Davis is 
very familiar with conditions there be- 
cause of relief work that she did in that 
country.) 

“These nurses need all the equipment one 
thinks of in connection with home nurs- 
ing. They have nothing now. There is a 
small sum of money that was given by 
one of the Friends’ Schools, but beyond 
that there is nothing for this necessary 
equipment. The things may not be pur- 
chased out of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration funds. 

“We are getting in touch with some 
Friends whom we feel will be interested 
in helping with this important work. Can 
you perhaps think of some Unitarians who 
would take an especial interest in this 
type of relief? We want to raise $500 
altogether, 

“We shall greatly appreciate anything 
you can do to help us in this matter. We 


_ feel that Alice Davis has done a very fine 
_ thing in securing this cooperation and tbat 
- we must now do our part in order to make 
2 this office effective.” 

a 


a 
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the Editor 


If any of the readers of The Register 
are interested in helping to meet this 
need, we should appreciate it if you would 
send your check to Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rosert ©. DEXTER. 
CHARLES R. Joy. 
Boston, MASS. 


Mexican Seminar 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 


The Highth Seminar in Mexico which 
meets July 8 to 28, 1933, is held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America and pro- 
vides opportunity for study of the life 
and culture of the Mexican people. The 
seminar, with eight years’ experience be- 
hind it, offers a three-weeks’ program of 
lectures, round tables and field trips, all 
planned to give a comprehensive and non- 
propagandist introduction to Mexico. 

The program gives distinct advantages 
to those interested in fields of economics, 
international relations, the arts, educa- 
tion, archeology. 

The seminar is sub-divided into small 
groups under the leadership of such men 
and women as Judge Florence HE. Allen, 
Dr. Charles W. Hackett, Count Rene 
d’Harnoncourt, Dr. Sylvanus Morley, Pro- 
fessor Alfonso Caso, Dr. Moises Saenz, 
Lic. Ramon Beteta, HBlizabeth Wallace, 
Dr. Chester Lloyd Jones. Field trips are 
planned to many places of interest within 
a radius of 100 miles of Mexico City,— 
Puebla, San Juan Teotihuacan, Tasco, 


‘Xochimilco and Oaxtepec. 


The first ten days of the program is 
conducted in Cuernavaca, a unique back- 
ground for unhurried and thoughtful dis- 
cussion. The second ten days is spent in 
Mexico City. 

The seminar is followed by three weeks 
of optional trips to the States of Michoa- 
can and Oaxaca and to the yillage of 
Tasco. 

Applications and requests for additional 
information should be addressed to the 
writer, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N.Y. 

HUBERT HERRING, 
Director. 
New York, N.Y. 


A Bond of Understanding 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 


When a relationship in life is perfect it 
seems to us normal and we do not talk 
about it. That is true about the relation- 
ship between husband and wife and be- 
tween parents and child. It is also true of 
the relationship between the individual 
and his church and minister. My own 
personal relationship with our church and 
our minister fulfils every desire of my 
heart. : 

First I must try to tell what I expect of 
our church. I go there every single Sun- 
day to worship God. The chureb is beauti- 
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ful and quiet, the service is reverent and 
springs from faith in God, the organ music 
and the anthems are always subordinate 
to the prayers, the reading is always from 
the Old and the New Testament. I speak 
of the sermon last for I would go to 
church every Sunday just the same if 
there were no sermon, as I go to worship 
God, and the service is complete without 
it. But the sermon is a piece of the life 
of the minister, it is honest and crystal- 
clear, and I find myself remembering 
certain phrases, returning to the text to 
repeat it, and thinking over the main 
points all through the week. 

Now for the minister. He is a very 
busy man. In all the years that I have 
been attending the church I can remember 
only twice when he has called upon me, 
and one of those times I was not at home. 
The other time he came to talk on some 
problem of the denomination. At each 
time in my life when I have needed his 
counsel I have gone to him, for how other- 
wise would he know my need? In the 
years there have been a number of such 
times. Once my whole world fell shattered 
to pieces at my feet. Once my path ahead 
ended with only a blank cliff before me. 
He seemed entirely aloof from my own 
personal experience, I do not remember 
that I had any feeling of his sympathy. 
It did seem as if he understood, and I 
was sure he trusted me. His advice was 
practical and wise and detached. It was 
as if it were a wonderful tapestry that 
I was working on, a tapestry where my 
stitches were all to be placed on the wrong 
side. I found suddenly that my eyes were 
blind, my hands powerless and my thread 
broken. He had somehow been given a 
glimpse of the other side of the tapestry 
and he just pointed out that the next 
stitch could be easily taken in the dark, 
that to push in the needle required no 
strength and that the little piece of 
broken thread was long enough! A rela- 
tionship like this is something that can 
be produced only through a ministry that 
has extended through the years in one 
church. 

And now, what do I give in return for 
all this? Nothing of course compared with 
all that I receive. In money, I give all that 
I can afford and give it regularly every 
week. In time, such as serving on com- 
mittees. I try always to give when I think 
that the little that I have to offer would 
truly help. Nothing except illness keeps 
me from the Sunday service and this is 
true whether our minister preaches him- 
self or not. I do bring my own faith in 
God. Of this I have never spoken to our 
ininister for it seems to me that that 
faith is something that cannot be dis- 
cussed, it is just taken for granted, by my 
membership in the church. I do not ex- 
pect to receive it either from the church 
or from our minister—rather is it my one 
contribution to the church and something 
that he can always depend on. If I had 
any problem connected with my relation- 
ship with God, I should expect to work 
that problem out alone. I could not take 
it to anyone else even the minister of the 
church. All that I do expect from our 
church and from our minister I receive. 

“ABIGAIL HASTINGS.” 
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Daniel Rowen 
1845-1933 


ATE in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
[[remmuars 8, Daniel Rowen passed 
away in Berkeley, Calif., following 
an illness of less than twenty-four hours. 
On March 5, Mr. Rowen would have 
been eighty-eight years old. His physical 
and mental powers, which those who knew 
him will remember that he kept well 
exercised and sharpened to a keen edge, 
were but slightly impaired in his advanced 
years. It was almost literally true that he 
died standing erect. One might even say 
that he fell on the march, facing forward, 
in such excellent condition had he kept 
his physique, so alert was he to contem- 
porary movements in the stream of world 
eyents, and to the last day of his life so 
actively participating with others in the 
execution of measures looking toward the 
future. 

Mr. Rowen was born in Sharon, Onta- 
rio, in 1845. His early years were spent 
on a farm, so that he had a life-long fa- 
miliarity with the soil and a first-hand 
knowledge of the meaning of manual labor. 
In youth and early manhood a deep in- 
terest in the fundamental problems of 
human life, whetted by an insatiable in- 
tellectual curiosity, led him to books and 
to meetings, varied in character, but 
chiefly religious and philosophical. It was 
this same interest which led to his pre- 
paring at the Meadville Theological School 
for the Unitarian ministry, after think- 
ing his way out of orthodoxy. There was 
a short period of service in the ministry, 
in Massachusetts and in Michigan, ter- 
minated by a serious impairment of his 
health. Then followed a period of nearly 
twenty years during which time Mr. 
Rowen engaged in business in Detroit. 
Since 1903 he had made his home in Cali- 
fornia, first in Berkeley, later in Beverly 
Hills, and, during the last thirteen or 
fourteen years, again in Berkeley. 

These thirty years cannot in fairness 
be described as a period of retirement, for 
during these years Mr. Rowen maintained 
all his wonted activities except the pursuit 
of business. Travel and study were always 
subordinated to living human interests. 
There was always a keen relish for com- 
panionship. 

First among Mr. Rowen’s interests was 
the church of his affiliation. This con- 
tinued to be the Unitarian church in what- 
ever community he made his residence, 
and although the keenest of critics he was 
the staunchest of supporters. No church 
suited him, his own apparently least of 
all. But to no cause were his heart and 
mind and energy more responsive than to 
his own church; and constant though he 
was in his allegiance to the Unitarian 
church, few things aggravated him more 
than the bigotry or the fundamentalism, 
as he called it, of Unitarians whose chief 
occupation was threshing old straw, re- 
viving dead issues, picking flaws in the 
giants of other communions, in a petty 
partisanship blind to faults and weak- 
nesses of their own. 

During the last month of his life Mr. 


Rowen had been active as a member of 
the pulpit committee for the Berkeley Uni- 
tarian Church, present at every meeting 
of that committee, giving valuable contri- 
butions to its deliberations, and in spite 
of the fact that it had become increas- 
ingly difficult for him to use pen or pencil, 
carrying on a somewhat extensive cor- 
respondence in longhand in behalf of this 
committee. On the last evening but one 
of his life this committee met with him 
in his room. The last letter he wrote seems 
to have been one written on the business 
of this committee. 

By request, Mr. Rowen related the meas- 
ures which he had found useful as con- 
ducive to longevity. The first, citing Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, was “to acquire an in- 
curable ailment and learn how to take 
care of yourself.” A physical handicap 
with which he began life had presented 
itself to him as a fact calling for intelli- 
gent adjustment and mastery. Never rid 
of the handicap, he lived both with it and 
above it an exceptionally healthful life. 
The next measure was regular exercise, 
outdoors and indoors. 

Another was intellectual activity. Every 
morning, usually at eight o’clock, he was 
at his studies. Another was church going, 
which he described as “the greatest of 
all recreations.” 

Mr. Rowen was not married. He is sur- 
vived by no immediate relatives, but by a 
number of nephews and nieces in Cali- 
fornia, elsewhere in United States, and 
in Canada. 

Rospert FRENCH LEAVENS. 


Peace Stamps for 


Income Tax Reports 


The Women’s International League has 
issued a small stamp to be placed on in- 
come-tax reports, protesting against in- 


ordinately large appropriations to the War’ 


Department. These stamps may be se- 
cured free upon request from the Women’s 
International League, 6 Byron Street, 
Boston, Mass., or 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The League reports “How Uncle Sam 
Spent Your Dollar in 1932”: 

“Do you realize that every time you 
drink a cup of coffee you are giving 
money to Uncle Sam? Every time you buy 
a new tire you are adding to the Federal 
income? 

“Do you realize that the taxes on in- 
comes and on business formed one-half 
of the total income of the Government 
in 1932? And that all this was not enough 
to pay the nation’s war bill? 

“But how did Uncle Sam spend this 
money in 1932? Out of every dollar, fifty- 
three cents was spent for war—past and 
future—and only forty-seven cents for 
all other departments, which includes 
only five cents for agriculture; one cent 
for commerce; one cent for justice; one 
half cent for the State Department. 
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“The total amount in dollars spent by 
Uncle Sam in 1932 for wars, past and 
future, was more than the total income 
of the Federal Government. Is it any 
wonder the budget did not balance? 

“Some people want to spend even more 
of your money for what they think is 
defense! But there is no defense against 
modern warfare. Bombs, bullets and 
battleships do not bring security. They 
make other nations arm against us. A 
race in armaments brings war not peace. 

“The estimate for wars, past and fu- 
ture, for 1934 will take approximately 
seventy cents out of every dollar which 
you pay the Government. 

“Why not use taxes for food, housing, 
schools, medical service? Why not give 
men jobs on things that bring prosperity ?” 


Contributors 


DwicHt BrapDLey is the minister of 
the First Congregational Church, 
Newton Center, Mass. He is the 
author of “Creative Worship.” 


Epwarp B. Corron is a student at 
Ricker Junior College. He is a 
nephew of Rev. Edward H. Cotton. 


Hart C. Davis is the minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Con- 
cord, N.H. He is president of the 
board of trustees of The Register. 


FRANKLIN K. Girrorp is a retired 
Unitarian minister. 


CHARLES G. GIRELIUS is a frequent 
contributor to The Register and 
other religious journals. He is also 
the author of these pamphlets 
published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association— (No. 312) 
“What Do Unitarians Believe Con- 
cerning the Salvation of Man?”; 
(No, 321) “Unitarian Hymns.” 


WALTER F. GREENMAN is a retired 
Unitarian minister. 


CHARLES R. Joy is an administrative 
vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


Rospert FRENCH LEAVENS is College 
Preacher at Mills College, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


DitwortH Lupron is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Chureh in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is a director 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


WAITSTILL H. SHarp is the secretary 
of the department of religious edu- 
cation of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


A. WARREN STEARNS is the dean of 
the Tufts Medical School. He is 
a member of the First Parish in 
Billerica, Mass., and was formerly 
a member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
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Protest False Economies 


Trenton Unitarians against abolishment of 
school health service and drastic cuts 
in purchasing power 


In view of the popular tendency to 
strike at the education and welfare of 
children and the wages of public em- 
ployees in the measures for economy, two 
resolutions unanimously passed by the 
people attending a recent service of the 
First Unitarian Church in Trenton, N.J., 
are of more than local interest. 

The Citizens’ Advisory Committee of 
Trenton had recommended the abolition of 
all medical and health service in the 
schools and the rigid curtailment of 
physical and occupational training. The 
Trenton Unitarians protested against this, 
saying that “the medical and health serv- 
ices in the school system provide protec- 
tion for all children against contagious 
diseases which cannot be adequately pro- 
vided in any other way,” and that “the 
public health agencies and homes are wun- 
able to provide these services.” 

The other resolution protested against 
the Advisory Committee’s recommenda- 
tion for drastic reduction of salaries and 
wages of all public employees of the city, 
pointing out that these employees are 
willing to accept a reasonable reduction. 
The resolution urges “the revision of the 
taxing system of the State of New Jersey 
to the end that effectual tax-relief 
be provided the farmers, home-owners anc 
real-estate owners of New Jersey, and 
that taxes be levied upon income and 
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wealth in such manner as to provide ade- 
quately for the maintenance of the public 
services of the local and state govern- 
ments to the people.” 

In support of this petition, the Uni- 
tarians offered the following reasons: 

“That the proposed reduction of wages 
and salaries of public employees is cer- 
tain to reduce dangerously the actual pur- 
chasing power of the people of Trenton 
and prove ruinous to our merchants; and 

“That the economies effected by the 
adoption of the proposed reduction would 
be insufficient to afford practical tax- 
relief to the home-owners but would on 
the contrary prove disastrous because of 
the adverse effect upon business and em- 
ployment, and would result in forced 
reduction of rentals far exceeding the 
tax-reduction on rented properties; and 

“hat the proposed: reduction of wages 
and salaries of public employees is cer- 
tain to have an adverse influence upon 
the already too low salaries and wages 
of privately employed citizens of Trenton ; 
and 

“That the severity of the proposed re- 
duction, coming at a time when strained 
economic conditions have increased the 
difficulties of the task of public employees 
in maintaining peace and order and the 
services of schools and government, would 
lower the morale of public employees and 
impair the efficiency of schools and 
government with great detriment to the 
education of our children and to the wel- 
fare of the people of the City of Trenton; 
and 


ay 


“That the proposed reduction diserimi- 
nates against organized labor; and 

“That social vision would suggest other 
means of affording tax-relief and restor- 
ing normal business conditions.” 


Proctor Academy News Notes 

The Honor Roll for the first half of the 
winter term in the Upper School is 
follows : 

Dana W. Stockbridge, Andover, N.H., 
92% per cent; Franklin J. Phillips, Wil- 
mot, N.H., 89% per cent; Robert Dow, 
Braintree, Mass, 89 per cent; Eldon R. 
Buswell, Andover, 88 per cent; Nathan C. 
Eastman, Andover, 87 1/5 per cent; James 
A. Whittemore, West Andover, 85% per 
cent, and Richard Cobb, Wellesley, Mass.. 
85 per cent. The Junior School Honor Roll 
is as follows: Betty Ann Harlow, Andover, 
93 per cent; Wallace Clark, Potter Place, 
N.H., 87°4 per cent; Josiah Fuller, Sharon, 
Mass., 85% per cent; Warren Conlon, 
Worcester, Mass., 8414 per cent. 


as 


Syracuse, N.Y.—The following officers 
have been elected: W. F. Canough, presi- 
dent; Stewart Hancock, vice-president; 
Mrs. Helen MackKnight, secretary; John 
G. Barker, treasurer; Mrs. Ester York, 
registrar. The following were elected chair- 
man of committees: James G. Tracy and 
Mrs. Hattie Dow, finance; Mrs. Marion 
Hancock, music; John Lighthall and Mrs. 
Kate Rockwell, house; Frazer McLennan, 
ushers; John G. Barker, trust officer; Mrs. 
Robert Milholland, religious educational 
council, and Mrs. Lulu Wallace, historian. 


Needs Increase— 


THE ANNUAL APPEAL to the churches has been made by the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


GENEROUS GIVING helps to strengthen the aided churches. It 
extends liberal religion. 


THE EXTENT OF THE MISSIONARY WORK of the Fellow- 
ship is determined by the amount of financial assistance given 


° the ASSOCIATION. 


PARISHES AND INDIVIDUALS are urged to be as generous as 
they can. 


CHECKS payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA-~ 
TION should be forwarded before April 30, which is the end 
of the fiscal year, to 


PARKER E. MAREAN,, treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


F 


THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


We are judged not by the 
degree of our light, but by 
fidelity to the light we have. 

CHANNING. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
William P. Merrill, Brick Presbyterian 


Church, New York City, Tuesday—Friday, 
12.15 p.m., Station WNAC, 1230 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDROC, 13830 killocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
eycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 13870 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Unitarian Church’s Scout Troop 
Wins City Championship 


A large number of the three hundred or 
more Scout troops in Philadelphia, Pa., 
have recently been in competition for the 
Boy Seout championship of the city in 
first-aid work. After severe preliminary 
contests ten teams survived, and these ten 
met lately for the deciding trials in the 
auditorium of the Philadelphia General 
Hospital. The city championship was won 
by Troop 188 of the Unitarian Church of 
Germantown. Despite a very exacting sys- 
tem of scoring administered by experts, 
these boys made the astonishing score of 
400 points out of a possible 400—an abso- 
lutely perfect mark never reached before. 
The Scoutmaster of the troop is Thomas 
P. Haviland, member of the church and 
professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, The instructor in special charge of 
first-aid-training is Phil Towne of Troop 
188. The prize for the winning team is a 
trip to New York or Washington, which- 
ever the boys prefer. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


PUBLICITY SUGGESTIONS 
FOR UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


Comprising Personal Work, Direct Distribu- 
tion, Radio, Periodicals, Public Display, 
Institutional Activities 


WITH SAMPLE ADVERTISING 
AND TECHNICAL DIRECTIONS 


Published by Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Twenty-five Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 


Visit, telephone, or write 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


The Liberal States His Case 


(Continued from page 149) 

I am inclined to believe that our con- 
temporaneously clamant realists would do 
well to gaze at a star once in a while for 
themselves and see whether or not stars 
are real! Or do our realists live under 
skies that are always covered by clouds? 
And have they reached the point of dis- 
illusionment where, in hopeless despair, 
they must believe that stars do not exist— 
that ideals are nothing more than dreams? 

Probably not, as a whole. But they seem 
on the way to that conviction. Wherefore, 
perhaps, the liberal may be permitted to 
suggest that the clouds are not stationary, 
and that they will pass before very long. 
The stars assuredly are there, and they 
are worth watching for and waiting for. 

But lo! the poor liberal, whose un- 


tutored mind naively remembers the stars, 
and cherishes ideals, and watches the sky! 
The poor liberal, trying to persuade his 
disillusioned comrades to remember, and 
to cherish and to watch with him! 

The poor liberal? Nay, but maybe he is 
not to be pitied, not to be scorned. Does 
he not discern, even in the night of fear, 
a point of light that penetrates the dark- 
ness? Does he not feel, even as he stands 
there looking, the touch of a hand on his 
shoulder, and hear the sound of a voice 
in his ear? 


Ministerial Union Resolutions 


Resolutions to appear on the annual 
ballot of the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
must be in the hands of the secretary of 
the Union, supported by at least five 
signatures, not later than April 1. 


| 
: 


a ee 
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Rev. William A. Wood 


The many warm friends of Mr. Wood 
will always remember him as a rare in- 
dividual, brave, manly, and outspoken, 
never waiting to see which way the cat 
would jump, and content to take himself 
for better or worse. You might disagree 
with him, but you always knew where to 
find him; and you invariably found a 
genuine human document. 

More and better, he was always a good 
sport, who could live up to Shakespeare’s 
rule: “Do as lawyers do: strive mightily, 
but eat and drink as friends.’ No easy 
rule for him, as was evident from the 
fact that he was a diligent student in all 
fields of modern controversy, no fortune’s 
champion, and never strong upon the 
stronger side. On the contrary, he was a 
born maker of elbow room, dispeller of 
qualms and fidgets, and friend of the 
under dog. 

Notwithstanding his business connec- 
tions extending over some years, he was 
by no means out of sympathy with busi- 
ness men, whom he frequently addressed 
to their advantage. 

A generous man, too, who made nothing 
of handing out a dollar to a friend who 
was up against it. But this was nothing 
to what he would have liked to do, if he 
could,—more especially with his word, 
wherein he was of Emerson’s opinion: 
“He that feeds men serveth few. He serves 
all who dares be true.” If that were his 
epitaph, it would tell more truth than 
most. 

On the whole, a fortunate life, you 
would say; one who has “died well, having 
suffered no harm”: fortunate in character, 
achievement, friends who were well worth 
while, and a family to be proud of. 

We shall miss him out of the world 
which he served with the best that was in 
him. 

FRANKLIN K. GIFFORD. 


Churches of Newport 
Hold Joint Mission 


The Channing Memorial Unitarian 
Church of Newport, R.I., participated in 
an interdenominational preaching mission 
in that city for one week in January. 
Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean emeritus of 
the Yale Divinity School, preached each 
evening. 

The Ministers’ Union found _ the 
people of the city ready to participate in 
a degree that exceeded their hopes. HEn- 
thusiastic and earnest congregations filled 
the large auditorium of the Presbyterian 
church from the first to the last service. 

Dr. Brown’s sermons dealt with the 
universal side of religion in a construc- 
tive and practical way. Some of his sub- 
jects were, “Have We Outgrown Reli- 
gion?’ “Making Religion Real,” ‘“Find- 
ing Ourselves,” “A Working Philosophy 
of Life.’- 

Fach evening the brief service pre- 
ceding the sermon was conducted by 
ministers who represented the wide fel- 
lowship of churches centering in the Min- 
isters’ Union. Most fitting it was that 
Rey. Stanley C. Hughes, dean of the local 


- ministers in years of service in Newport, 


a 
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and the rector of Trinity Church, Protest- 
ant Episcopal, whose building now has 
stood since before the Revolution, should 
conduct the first service. Others taking the 
services were: Rev. Ernest L. Wismer, 
United Congregational Church; Rev. 
Dwight F. Mowery, Channing Memorial 
Church; Chaplain Truman P. Riddle, 
U. S. N., Naval Training Station; Rev. 
Myron EH. Genter, St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Rev. EH. P. Perry, Mt. 
Zion A. M. HE. Church; Rev. Harry 
Fulton Cost, First Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Brown’s sermons and the spirit of 
fellowship and cooperation in which the 
whol2 project was carried out made a 
strong appeal to the entire city. Not since 
Newport was the colonial refuge of per- 


secuted sects has there been such an ex- , 


pression of wide fellowship and good will 
as was evident in the services of the week. 


Magazines for Historical Library 

The Historical Library of the American 
Unitarian Association is in need of the 
following periodicals to complete its files: 

Unity, April 26, 1926. 

The Christian Register, October 25, 1906. 

The Christian Register, December 29, 
1910. 

The Library Committee will be most 
grateful to any reader who can supply 
these missing numbers. 

HELEN P. PATTERSON, 
Librarian. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


159 


Calendar 
March 13. 

The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club. 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 11 a.m. Speaker: Miss Katharine 
Van Etten Lyford, executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Civic League. Subject: 
“The Ministers’ Job at the State House.” 
The meeting is open to the public. 


MONTREAL, CANADA.—At 


meeting held on January 23, 
ing officers ‘were elected: President, 
George Falconer; treasurer, George M. 
Edwards; secretary, George P. Butters. 


The Play 
You Need 


for Easter, Peace Sunday, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or other church festivals is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


the annual 
the follow- 


The whole effect of the book is beautifully inspir- 
ing and worshipful. Children who take part in such 
exercises as these are bound to receive impressions of 
value. ... Stage and costume directions are ample. 

The Christian Register. 


Write TODAY for a copy for examination 
$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Book for these Times 
Knowing «a Helping People 


By HORATIO W. 


DRESSER, Ph.D. 


A WELL-KNOWN psychologist points out the method 
of understanding and aiding people to solve their 


personal problems. 


‘* |. . furnishes the groundwork for the intelligent analysis 


of human problems.”’ 


A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 


Psychiatrist, Dean of Tufts Medical School 
and former Penal Commissioner of Massachusetts 


*« . , .An indispensable manual for practice in human 


adjustments.” 


JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP, D.D. 
Minister of the Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


$2.50. 


At all bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


over historic 
castle, to butler): “We’ve made a stupid 
mistake. I tipped his lordship instead of 
you.” Butler: “That’s awkward. I’ll never 
get it now.’—Wall Street Journal. 


Tourist (having looked 


“Grandpa, will you give me a drum for 
my birthday like you gave Jack?” “Why?” 
“His father gives him a shilling a week 
not to play it.’—Karikaturen. 


“T shall miss you while you are on your 


hunting trip, dear,’ said the young wife |: 


affectionately, ‘‘and I shall pray that the 
hunters you are going with will do the 
same.”—Laughs. 


A Belgian student, in relating his ex- 
periences in studying the Wnglish lan- 
guage, said: “When I discovered that 
when I was quick I was fast, if I spent 
too freely I was fast, and that not to eat 
was to fast, I was discouraged; but when 
I came across the sentence, ‘The first one 
won one one-dollar prize’ and that a 
blackberry is red when it is green, I gave 
up trying to learn English.” 

—COhristian Observer. 


A colored man got his nerve together 
and took a flight in an airplane. As he 
climbed out after the ride, he turned to 
the pilot and said: “Suh, Ah has to thank 
yuh fo’ both dem rides.” ‘“‘What are you 
talking about?” said the aviator. “You 


had only one ride.” “No, suh,” returned }, 


the passenger, “Ah done had two—mah 
fust and mah last.’”—Young Men. 


Jones was at a dinner party. He was 
shy and nervous, and could never summon 
up courage to speak because of his in- 
ability to say anything neat. All the eve- 
ning he had been trying to think of some- 
thing nice to say to his hostess. At last 
he thought he saw his chance. “What a 
small appetite you have, Mr. Jones!” 
said his hostess with a smile. “To sit 
next to you,” he replied gallantly, “would 
cause any man to lose his appetite.” 

—The Christian-Hvangelist. 


Henry Ward Beecher had a genius for 
bringing the most somnolent audience to 
life. One July morning he rode into a 
West Virginia town which was widely 
known in lecture circles as “Death Val- 
ley,’ for the simple reason that any 
speaker unfortunate enough to have an 
engagement there wilted and curled up 
when he faced the town’s stupid: and in- 
different audience. Beecher was duly 
warned. That afternoon while he was 
being introduced, half the audience was 
already dozing. Beecher rose from his 
chair, and, wiping his brow with a large 
handkerchief, strode to the front of the 
platform. “It’s a God-damned hot day,” 
the clergyman began. A thousand pairs of 
eyes goggled and an electrical shock 
straightened the crowd erect. Beecher 
paused and then, raising a finger of 
solemn reproof, went on: “That’s what 
I heard a man say this afternoon!” He 
proceeded into a stirring condemnation 
of blasphemy, and he took his audience 
with him.—-Milton Mackaye in The New 
Yorker. 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone. KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES : Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St,, BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


| Local and Suburban | 
i /4 


When orderitae change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—-KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C, Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 9.30 a.m. Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 a.m. morning prayer with 
sermon by Professor John Baillie, D.D. Week- 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday, Preacher, 
Dr. William P. Merrill, Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THD FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian), 
Euclid Avenue at Bast 82nd Street. Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 


Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
visitors. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church Sehool 
11 a.m, 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. 


SS OS 
WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals so dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


Humanism 
States its Case 


By J. A.C. FAGGINGER AUER. 


Professor of Church History in Har- 
vard University, and Tufts College. 


Turse are the Lowell Lectures 
of Harvard University, which were 
delivered in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
in 1932, and which were attended 
by remarkably large audiences. 


This book is an attempt to deal with 
the purpose of Humanism within 
the general field of theology. 


In the present dispute between the 
Humanists and their opponents, a 
large share of the controversy is due 
to an inability on the part of both 
parties to differentiate between dis- 
tinctions of primary and of sec- 


ondary order. 


This book should contribute to the 
clarification of a problem which, at 
present, is needlessly involved. 


Publication date, February 20th. 
$2.00. At all Bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


